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Chapter  I 

By  way  of  introduction — 

Seems  that  the  one  whose  name  is  signed  to  t lie  story  of  Ft. 
Hall  Bottoms  should,  first  of  all.  be  an  authority,  therefore  I suppose 
I should  produce  my  credentials.  My  family  is  among  those  who 
must  go  when  the  American  Falls  reservoir  shall  cover  the  sight 
of  the  once  famous  old  Ft.  Hall  and  the  Snake  river  Bottoms  that 
takes  its  name.  The  last  chapter  of  the  tales  of  old  Ft.  Hall, 
mother  of  Western  lyrics  and  romance  an  1 songs  shall  then  be 
closed  forever.  And  an  Eldorado  for  emigrants  and  freighters 
and  cattle  barons  that  nature  put  to  bless  an  arid  expanse  of  desert 
countless  years  ago,  shall  be  heard  of  only  in  tradition. 

So  it  is  time  we  should  recall  the  days  of  its  glory  and  retold 
tales  for  the  newer  generation,  who  shall  occupy  the  great  irrigated 
region,  when  all  this  becomes  Drowned  Memories. 

The  Indians  tell  of  a time  when  all  the  western  waste  was 
beautiful  and  green  as  the  Bottoms  is  now  but  they  fought,  and 
killed,  and  angered  the  great  Spirit  until  forest  fires  destroyed  the 
forests  and  out  of  the  ashes  the  sage-brush  grew.  It  has  ever  since 
been  a symbol  of  dust  and  ashes. 

Bear,  deer,  elk,  buffalo  and  Indians  were  destroyed.  But 
for  the  few  who  survived  He  pledged  Himself  to  leave  an  abid- 
ing place  and  a feeding  ground  for  game  through  the  long,  cold 
winter.  And  so  the  green  grass  sprang  up  in  the  Bottoms. 

In  modern  times  we  have  found  happy  homes  here,  and  on 
the  Teichert  ranch  where  my  husband  grew  up — he  and  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters' — just  as  my  own  little  ones  are  growing  up  now, 
there  is  still  the  blessing  that  the“Great  Spirit”  left. 

There  arc  the  same  cottonwoods  they  left  standing  when  they 
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arcd  the  brush  away;  often  while  clearing  a garden  spot  those 
>t  little  Teichcrts  heard  the  bear  growling  among  the  bushes, 
d watched  the  deer  grazing  on  the  clearings. 

Not  long  ago  some  cattlemen  ate  lunch  at  our  house.  I re- 
irked that  1 had  met  Jake  Baird  before,  when  I was  a child  at 
int  Sally's.  He  could  not  remember  so  1 went  on  to  tell  him 
other  places  where  we  had  met.  He  still  could  not  place  me.  O. 
s you  know,  she’s  one  of  the  Kohlhcpp  girls."  said  a friend, 
bat  meant  nothing.  I had  to  reach  further  back  and  added  \ ic 
ckman  was  my  uncle;  he  was  one  of  the  best  riders  on  Snake 
rer.  The  light  dawned.  Dropping  his  knife  and  fork  he  cx- 
limed,  "Oh,  I know  who  you  are.  You’re  Ella  Hickman’s 

rl.” 

Yes  that’s  who  I am.  .My  mother  used  to  come  to  the  Bot- 
ms  from  the  Sacred  Heart  Academy  in  Ogden  when  that  was  con- 
dcred  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  West. 


Chapthr  II 


In  the  old  days  when  the  cattle  baton  held  sway  in  the  coun- 
try the  cowboys  from  the  Dalles  Oregon  used  to  hep  in  their  drive 
in  early  spring,  pausing  to  rest  and  feed  their  cattle  on  the  Bottoms 
and  then  continue  on  their  journey  to  Omaha  or  St.  Louis  to 
market.  On  their  return  trip  they  would  reach  the  Bottoms  in  time 
to  winter  here.  Mart’  Driscoll  and  Johnny  Hutchinson  arc,  per- 
haps, the  only  men  left  who  made  that  big  drive.  Mart'  went  to 
Omaha  with  cattle  and  Johnny  Hutchinson  with  horses  to  St. 
Louis. 

To  be  sure  there  are  stories  enough  to  enlarge  upon  since 
Marcus'  Whitman  came.  There  must  have  been  many  thrilling  un- 
written tales  told  of  that  emigrant  road  known  as  the  Oregon  Trail. 
But  many  have  been  told  and  the  silent  markers  by  the  graves  all 
along  the  way  are  not  yet  mute  in  the  dust. 

Ft.  Hall  was  known  all  over  the  civilized  world  one  hundred 
years  ago,  but  I am  writing  of  my  mother’s  and  my  grandmother's 
day  as  well  as  my  own.  These  talcs  are  within  the  memory  of  many 
of  us  who  shall  have  to  leave  the  present  peaceful  bottomland  and 
its  days  of  dashing  Western  Romance  when  the  American  Falls 
reservoir  is  completed. 

After  the  weary  stretches  of  sage  covered  plains  and  treacherous 
mountains,  the  green  meadowland  on  Snake  river  must  have  looked 
like  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  must  have  held  a great  degree  of  fascina- 
tion, too.  This,  however,  is  usually  a quality  added  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  inhabitants  which  makes  its1  unaffected  appeal  to  a tired 
traveler. 

Let  it  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  the  ranchers  on  Ft.  Hall 
Bottoms  that  hospitality  has  ever  been  a redeeming  quality.  The 
latchstring  has  always  been  out.  Jealousy  and  false  pride  or  vanity 
were  never  characteristic  of  these  people. 

Most  of  the  early  settlers  were  Southerners.  1 mean  no  dis- 
respect when  I say  they  were  the  sort  of  men  who  came  looking  for 
a good  thing  and  found  it. 
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High  and  Stout  who  bought  the  Fisher  outfit  out,  came  from 
lio.  They  were  known  as  the  H S outfit.  1 he  Tilden  or  west 


ic  of  the  river  was  known  as  t lac  H S bottoms. 

Thomas  Sparks  was  a cattle  man  from  Texas.  When  he 
und  the  right  conditions  here,  summer  range  and  wild  hay  lor 
inter  at  the  old  Mule  Shoe  ranch,  cast  side  bottoms,  it  was  only 
jtural  that  he  should  take  advantage  of  them.  Campbell  and 
ebbins  also  found  these  advantages  at  the  old  I L ranch. 

I believe  about  ninety  percent  of  the  early  settlers  were  South- 
ners  and  this,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  their  hospitality  and  gal- 
ntry  which  never  has  died  out,  at  least  in  the  Bottoms. 

Of  course  these  were  different  from  the  settlers  of  irrigated 
•gions.  Those  were  a hard  working,  home  building  lot,  taking 
ic  water  in  ditches  and  flumes  over  almost  impossible  places.  That 
the  chief  difference  between  Mormon  colonists  of  irrigated  regions 
nd  the  cattlemen  who  found  what  they  valued  without  the  struggle. 

Although  the  cattle  industry  here  has  known  its  ups  and  downs 
nd  the  once  wealthy  cattle  barons  were  ruined  during  a hard  winter 
i the  Seventies  (no  hay  was  put  up  for  winter  in  those  days) 


et  on  the  whole  it  has  prospered  and  there 
jc1  the  industry  die  out  in  Idaho,  with  the 
attic  ranches. 


will  be  many  regrets  to 
flooding  of  Snake  river 


BUNK  HOUSE 


Chapter  III 


Old  man  Troyer  had  been  a trapper  and  miner  in  early  days 
mt  when  still  a young  man  went  back  to  his  old  home  in  West 
Virginia. 

Years  after  an  old  emigrant  drove  his  team  of  mules'  on  a 
:ovcred  wagon  through  the  narrow  divide  past  Red  Rock  then  over 
he  freighters  trail  past  Robbers  Roost  and  over  the  Toll  bridge, 
de  almost  expected  to  have  to  pay  toll  to  get  his  team  across.  Only 
5 11  i o t dairy  farms  smiled  at  him.  1 his  was  a different  pass  than  he 
iad  known.  “All  the  yarth  is  changed,”  he  said  to  himself,  “I 
.vonder  if  the  Bottoms  have  changed  too. 

After  two  days’  slow  travel  in  the  dusty  wagon  the  tired  old 
rapper  with  his  half  dozen  tired  bloodhounds  running  along  on 
.he  shade  underneath  the  old  time  mountain  vehicle  dropped  into 
:bc  long-yearncd-for  Bottoms.  When  he  inquired  the  road  of  a 
:owboy  from  the  roundup  camp  at  Spring  creek,  the  young  man 
lsked,  “Arc  you  a stranger  here?”  he  answered,  “Me,  no  1 m no 
itrangcr;  you’re  the  stranger  I helped  build  this  road,  pointing  to 
he  deep  furrow  of  the  emigrant  trail.  And  now  after  forty  years 
m old  Virginia  I’ve  come  back  to  leave  my  bones  on  Snake  River. 
And  he  did  but  not  until  he  had  renewed  old  acquaintances  and  made 
many  new  ones. 

The  last  lime  I saw  him  he  was  entertaining  a guest.  “Con” 
Regan  had  killed  a beef  and  brought  him  a large  part  of  the  quarter 
ae  was  keeping  for  himself.  “Recon  it  11  keep  these  cool  nights, 
said  “Con”  as  he  got  on  his  horse  to  leave.  T.  he  old  man  watched 
him  as  he  rode  away.  Forgetful  of  me  he  shook  his  head  and 
muttered.  “No,  it  ain’t  changed  yet;  not  yet." 

Fifteen  years  after  his  return  while  placer  mining  on  Horse 
Island  he  dropped  into  his  final  sleep  over  his  rocker.  Two  days 
and  nights  passed,  his  faithful  dogs  kept  watch.  At  last  their 
baying  attracted  the  attention  of  neighbors  passing.  They  laid  him 
in  a quiet  nook  where  he  used  to  sit  on  pleasant  evenings  and  smoke 
the  long,  green  twist.” 
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Old  man  Dover  and  the  Mowers  and  Richard  Driscoll  moved 
up  from  Promontory  Point,  Utah.  These  were  the  men  who 
never  allowed  their  possessions  to  change  hands.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  river  and  Horse  Island  the  sloughs  which  were  dammed  up 
and  used  for  sub-irrigation  purposes  used  to  breed  many  mosquitoes. 
However  high  the  water  or  dense  the  mosquitoes  followed,  old 
man  Dover  never  moved  with  his  neighbors.  Stories  galore  have 
been  told  or  possibly  originated  in  Jersey.  One  man  told  how 
he  started  to  run  out  once.  He  said  he  threw  a brass  kettle  over 
his  head.  The  mosquitoes  drove  their  bills  through  and  clinched 
them  on  the  inside. 

I believe  the  best  story  is  the  one  the  Indians  tell  from  their 
folk  lore.  They  believed  the  Great  Spirit  sent  the  mosquitoes  to 
drive  the  Indians  and  stock  into  the  hills  while  the  grass  was 
growing  so  it  would  be  kept  for  winter  grazing. 

The  Indians  of  the  reservation  join  the  settlers  of  the  east  side 
Bottoms.  They  have  lived  as  friends  with  few  disturbances  since 
very  early  times.  When  I asked  Johnny  Hutchinson  for  some  early 
Indian  stories  he  answered,  "O,  there  wasn't  much  to  most  of  the 
scares.  Indians  have  murdered  and  plundered  some,  but  so  have 
the  white  men.  The  worst  scare  the  country  ever  had  was  in  the 
70’s.  Bodie  Watson,  Lot  Payne  and  myself  were  all  working  for 
the  War  Bonnet  outfit.” 

Johnny  Hutchinson’s  story: 

“A  tenderfoot  from  the  east  was  camping  with  a bunch  of 
about  thirty  cowboys  on  Thousand  Springs  creek  when  the  cow- 
boys decided  to  give  him  a scare.  The  tenderfoot  went  to  the 
creek  for  water  when  a cowboy  shot  from  the  bushes.  Immediately 
all  the  cowboys  started  shooting  and  yelling.  Some  tumbled  over 
and  moaned,  while  others  cried  for  help.  That  tenderfoot  never 
looked  back  a second  time,  but,  dropping  his  water  bucket  he  ‘lit 
out’  down  the  creek. 

“When  the  cowboys  realized  it  was  serious  they  sent  a man  on 
horse  back  after  him,  but  the  frightened  easterner  only  grew  more 
frightened  and  hid  until  nightfall,  thinking  the  Indians  were  sure 
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enough  after  him.  The  next  day,  hatlcss  and  coatless,  he  reached 
a little  town  called  Goose  creek  over  the  Nevada  line  and  lold  his 
story.  He  told  that  they  had  been  killed,  every  man’s  son  of  them 
but  him,  and— poor  fellow  he  believed  it. 

“Well  that  news  was  carried  all  over  the  country.  On  Snake 
river  the  settlers  moved  together  and  barricaded  doors  and  shined 
guns  and  waited  for  the  red-man  who  never  came.” 


Chapter  IV 


My  grandmother,  Minerva  Hickman,  at  this  time  ran  the 
way  station  at  Ross  Fork  (now  Ft.  Hall).  \V.  N.  Shilling  kept 
the  trading  post.  Fred  T.  Dubois  was  then  just  a young  lawyer 
out  of  college  who  came  here  in  the  service  of  the  government.  He 
has  made  himself  nationally  known  in  the  years  since  as  a United 
States  senator  and  in  many  services  for  the  state  of  Idaho. 

In  the  young  days  of  Ross  Fork  freighting  teams  used  to  pass 
from  Corinne,  Utah,  with  supplies  to  the  mines  at  Challis,  Custer, 
and  Bay  Horse.  The  freighters  stories  do  not  belong  here  but  they 
are  surely  interesting  and  even  a westerner  delights  to  listen  to  an 
old  freighter’s  yarn. 

These  freighters  would  stop  to  recruit  their  horses  or  oxen  at 
Ross  Fork  and  rest.  The  true  Ft.  Hall  lies  several  miles  west  on 
the  river.  In  grandmother’s  day  it  was  called  the  ’dobes  because  the 
old  'dobc  fort  could  then  be  seen  in  ruins  there.  Whenever  white  set- 
tlers wanted  anything  like  a window  sash  or  door  or  timbers  they 
used  to  go  there  to  get  it.  What  settlers  and  travelers  didn’t  get  the 
Indians  did,  so  today  there  is  little  left  to  mark  the  ruins  of  the  once 
famous  old  fort. 

The  War  Bonnet  outfit,  Rand  and  Stedman,  built  a big  stone 
house  near  the  site  of  the  'dobes.  This  was  later  burned.  How- 
ever when  the  “rock”  house  was  completed  the  owners  gave  a 
dance,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  cattleland.  Johnny  Hutchinson 
says  there  was  some  fellow  who  was  unpopular  with  the  girls  be- 
cause of  his  red  hair,  who  considered  himself  righteously  peeved  and 
intended  to  break  up  the  dance.  The  cowboys  got  “wind”  of  it  and, 
taking  him  off  to  one  side,  they  told  him,  “Now  we’ve  invited  the 
whole  country  here  to  have*  a good  time.  We’ve  promised  them  a 
respectable  dance  and  if  you  start  anything  we’ll  just  take  you  out 
and  settle  the  score  for  we’re  going  to  have  a peaceable  time  if  we 
have  to  kill  you  to  do  it.”  There  was  no  disturbance. 

Chief  Pocatello  was  no.  longer  a renegade  but  a peaceable  and 
familiar  character  around  the  agency.  When  he  died  he  was  buried 
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in  a spring.  As  his  horse  had  10  die  with  him  and  already  the 
Indians  were  becoming  mercenary,  they  did  not  want  to  lose  a good 
one,  so  they  bought  old  Pink  Eye  from  uncle  Dick  Driscoll  and 
buried  him. 

Cheney-eyc  or  (potato  eye)  as  the  Indians  called  him  was  the 
last  living  survivor  of  the  great  Bear  River  battle.  He  made  him- 
self respected  by  refusing  to  accept  government  rations.  Joe  Rainey 
is  still  living.  He  was  a government  scout  in  early  days.  Batista 
and  all  his  well  known  family  arc  gone.  And  Broncho  Jim  whose 
up-to-date  home,  equipped  with  player  piano,  radio,  and  cveiy 
modern  convenience  that  we  white  women  on  western  ranches  covet, 
has  just  this  winter  passed  away. 


Chapter  V 


OLD  LOVES 

There  had  been  many  men  but  few  women  in  the  country.  It 
was  a boon  when  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (grandma)  West  brought  the 
pretty  black  eyed  daughters  to  the  Bottoms.  It  is  no  discredit  to 
the  girls  that  they  had  so  many  suitors,  for  only  a few  years  ago 
while  looking  through  some  of  mother's  old  letters  I ran  across  one- 
dated  188 — from  a man  who  has  wielded  influence  in  his  nation’s 
capitol  and  held  numerous  positions  in  his  native  state.  It  ran  like 
this — "But  wherever  I go  or  whatever  I do  I shall  always  remem- 
ber the  laughing  eyes  of  pretty  Annie  West.  To  know  her  beau- 
tiful daughters,  the  Oliver  girls  of  American  Balls,  is  to  see  the 
mother  and  her  daughters  of  a generation  earlier. 

Many  men  who  were  the  beaux  of  that  time  have  said  to  me 
and  my  sisters-,  ‘‘You’re  pretty  good-looking  girls  but  none  of  you’ll 
ever  be  as  good-looking  as  your  mother  was.  and  dance — say,  she 
loved  to  dance.’’ 

The  dances  were  held  in  log  houses  and  music  was  usually 
furnished  by  cowboys.  Sometimes  there  was  an  accordion,  some- 
times a mouth  organ  or  banjo,  but  always  it  was  until  wee,  small 
hours  of  the  night,  when  the  wit  begins  to  run  down  before  they 
betook  themselves  to  their  homes  or  "several  places’  and  many  a 
good  natured  rush  for  the  girls  was  made  when  "Home  Sweet 
Home"  was  played. 

A beautiful  dress  was  made  in  St.  Louis  or  even  New  York 
and  in  the  days  of  the  cattle  barons  sometimes  the  belles  changed 
dresses  as  many  as  three  times  in  an  evening.  A supper  was  a feast 
but  if  ever  there  was  a drunken  man  around  he  was  hustled  out  of 
the  way  before  the  ladies  saw  him.  No  man  would  even  smoke  in 
the  presence  of  ladies.  Is  it  men  or  ladies  who  have  lost  respect  for 
ladies? 

'Tis  true  there  were  sinners  then  as  there  are  now  but  knowing 
those  old  characters  as  I do,  I wonder  il  the  kinder  hospitality,  free 
from  caste  or  personal  ambition,  did  not  put  them  in  just  a little 
higher  plane. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  a younger  set  has  tried  to  mimic 
the  deeds  of  a more  chivalrous  day.  It  usually  ends  in  a drunken 
brawl  because  the  characters  are  only  playing  and  not  really  living  the 
parts. 


Chapter  VI 


DESERT  HORSES 

Some  people  think  the  horses  bucked  harder  in  those  days — 
maybe.  It’s  true  they  were  not  accustomed  to  the  sights  of  men 
but  it  takes  a big  horse  to  throw  a man  high.  The  old  cowboys 
say  they’re  two  reasons  why  a horse  used  to  buck  harder,  first:  he 
was  never  considered  broken  for  a year  and  was  kept  in  a better  con- 
dition. while  now  he's  broken  in  a month.  (The  rider  breaks  his 
heart  first).  Second  reason:  workhorse  blood  has  been  innoculated 
They  contend  the  saddle  horse  now-a-days  can’t  stand  as  much. 

The  cayusc  is  sure  quick  and  devilish.  Men.  too.  used  to 
ride  without  long  rowelled  spurs  and  bucking  rolls.  In  fact  a man 
had  to  be  an  honcst-to-goodness  rider.  A Jersey  cow  puncher 
couldn't  get  anywhere. 

It's  great  to  hear  the  old  folks  tell  of  the  escapades  of  Bob 
Rideloy.  Tim  Kettle  and  a buckskin  mare  named  Loose.  They 
were  brought  here  by  my  uncle  “Dick’’  Driscolls  Sr.,  from  Prom- 
ontory Point  Utah,  and  every  spring  when  the  grass  began  to 
grow  away  they’d  go  some  evening  and  you  could  bet  the  next  day 
by  noon  they’d  be  nearing  the  old  stamping  ground. 

It  was  some  of  this  stock  which,  later,  turned  out  on  the  desert 
to  graze  or  pasture  on  the  tall  grass  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
became  the  ancestors  of  the  notorious  Idaho  desert  wild  horse.  Also 
High  and  Stout  turned  out  an  Oregon  mare  and  some  blooded 
stallions.  Then  Fred  Steiner,  a Dutchman  turned  out  some  thorough- 
bred race  horses.  And  years  after  when  the  Skeens  Bros,  built  the 
canal  they,  too,  lost  horses  of  British  Hunter  slock  out  there  on 
the  lavalands.  These  were  eventually  amalgamated  into  the  wild 
desert  horse.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  could  run? 

Once  when  John  Coumcribl  first  came  to  the  country  he  was 
telling  John  Reed,  “I  believe  the  best  way  to  get  those  horses  is 
to  have  some  good  saddle  horses  fed  up  and  gallop  after  them;  gallop 
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DESERT  HORSES 


Some  people  think  the  horses  bucked  harder  in  those  days — 
maybe.  It's1  true  they  were  not  accustomed  to  the  sights  of  men 
but  it  takes  a big  horse  to  throw  a man  high.  The  old  cowboys 
say  they're  two  reasons  why  a horse  used  to  buck  harder,  first;  he 
was  never  considered  broken  for  a year  and  was  kept  in  a better  con- 
dition, while  now  he’s  broken  in  a month.  (The  rider  breaks?  his 
heart  first).  Second  reason;  workhorse  blood  has  been  innoculated 
They  contend  the  saddle  horse  now-a-days  can’t  stand  as  much. 

The  cayusc  is  sure  quick  and  devilish.  Men,  too.  used  to 
ride  without  long  rowellcd  spurs  and  bucking  rolls.  In  fact  a man 
had  to  be  an  honest-to-goodness  rider.  A Jersey  cow  puncher 
couldn't  get  anywhere. 

It’s  great  to  hear  the  old  folks  tell  of  the  escapades  of  Bob 
Rideloy,  Tim  Kettle  and  a buckskin  mare  named  Loose.  They 
were  brought  here  by  my  uncle  "Dick”  Driscolls  Sr.,  from  Prom- 
ontory Point  Utah,  and  every  spring  when  the  grass  began  to 
grow  away  they’d  go  some  evening  and  you  could  bet  the  next  day 
by  noon  they’d  be  nearing  the  old  stamping  ground. 

It  was  some  of  this  stock  which,  later,  turned  out  on  the  desert 
to  graze  or  pasture  on  the  tall  grass  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
became  the  ancestors  of  the  notorious  Idaho  desert  wild  horse.  Also 
High  and  Stout  turned  out  an  Oregon  mare  and  some  blooded 
stallions.  Then  Fred  Steiner,  a Dutchman  turned  out  some  thorough- 
bred race  horses.  And  years  after  when  the  Skeens  Bros,  built  the 
canal  they,  too,  lost  horses  of  British  Hunter  slock  out  there  on 
the  lavalands.  These  were  eventually  amalgamated  into  the  wild 
desert  horse.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  could  run? 

Once  when  John  Coumerihl  first  came  to  the  country  he  was 
telling  John  Reed,  "I  believe  the  best  way  to  get  those  horses  is 
to  have  some  good  saddle  horses  fed  up  and  gallop  after  them;  gallop 
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till  you  wear  them  out.  Huh,  said  John  Reed,  him  ol  the  big 
experience,  "Why  a gallop,  that  s just  their  grazing  gate. 

Another  time  John  Reed  took  a horse  buyer  down  to  Tartar 
to  see  some  desert  horses  that  he  claimed.  1 he  horse  buyer  after- 
ward told  it  took  two  men  to  even  sec  them,  one  to  say,  Here  they 
come.’’  and  one  to  say,  "There  they  go.” 

They're  gone  now.  A race  of  horses  grew  and  thrived  and 
have  become  extinct.  Long  before  the  west  side  of  the  river  was 
settled  the  cowboys  from  the  other  side  watched  the  wild  horses 
watering  at  the  same  places  where  deer  and  antelope  had  made 
their  ancient  trails,  after  the  snow  water  of  the  desert  was  gone, 
each  year.  It  is  now  only  twenty  years  since  deer  summered  on 
our  own  meadows  here  in  the  west  side  Bottoms  and  cowboys  oi 
the  family  chased  desert  horses  by  night. 


Chapter  VII 

AMERICAN  FALLS 

Before  the  days  of  the  wagon  bridge  or  ferry  it  was  necessary 
to  ford  the  river,  which  had  its  dangers  even  in  low  water  time,  or 
drive  a team  to  American  Falls,  where  one  would  have  to  camp 
over  night  at  “Cap’’  Aiken's  springs.  Then  he'd  carry  his  sup- 
plies across  the  railroad  a foot. 

As  the  railroad  makes  a curve  just  before  reaching  the  bridge 
from  the  west  and  comes  down  a steep  grade  there  was  often  danger 
in  crossing,  especially  if  one  were  not  sure-footed.  Jim  Bowman 
once  fell  off  the  bridge  at  night.  From  the  fact  that  he  lived  to  tell 
the  tale  we  suspect  he  must  have  spent  the  evening  at  the  "Oliver 
and  West.’ 

When  the  Black  foot  wagon  bridge  was  built  most  of  the  1 ilden 
and  west  side  settlers  traded  in  Blackfoot  while  the  cast  side  settlers 
traded  in  American  Falls  and  Pocatello. 

The  west  side  was  settled  a decade  or  two  later.  Time  was 
when  the  west  side  was  supposed  to  have  been  haunted.  Rumors 
of  murders,  strange  lights,  and  weird  sounds  at  night  were  told 
about.  Undoubtedly  many  murders  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  Indians  had  a white  man’s  greed  for  gold  behind  them. 
Naturally  these  lawless  ones  sought  a rendezvous  after  waylaying  an 
emigrant  company  returning  from  California,  the  northern  route, 
by  way  of  Sublette  and  Raft  River,  Idaho.  Some  stories  of  hidden 
gold  arc  still  extant,  and  some  still  look  for  treasure.  About  thirty- 
five  years  ago  the  cowboys  in  American  Falls  bought  a lasso  rope 
from  some  Indians.  The  rope  had  been  made  from  the  hair  of  the 
white  women  who  were  killed  in  a massacre  at  the  City  of  Rocks. 
They  were  bold  in  showing  it  and  the  cowboys  could  not  stand  to 
see  them  have  it  so  they  gave  them  forty  dollars  for  it  and  burned 
it  in  front  of  Campbells  and  Stebbins'  store. 

Strange  how  primitive  we  lived,  almost  isolated,  many  of  us 
in  log  cabins  with  dirt  roofs  and  handmade  latches  on  the  door! 
Often  we  had  no  floors  except  an  old  rag  carpet  to  cover  the  bare 
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ground  and  lucky  to  have  that,  dial  Eowncy  s chocolates  were 
being  put  up  in  silver  papers  with  perfume  balls  between  the  layers, 
out  there  in  the  east.  Sometimes  a hint  ol  luxuries  from  the  big 
cities  would  seep  in  to  us  through  folks1  back  there. 

Remember  the  old  Campbells  and  Stebbins'  Store  with  the 
deer  horns  on  the  front.’’  Remember  the  saddles  and  empty  shot 
gun  shells,  and  powder  and  shot  and  bacon  and  Arbuckle's  coffee, 
we  used  to  have  to  grind? 

Remember  the  dinner  at  the  old  • Oliver  Hotel;  the  big  red 
table-cloths?  It  was  at  that  very  table  Big  Jackson,  a bully,  killed 
Bob  Paxton.  Three  times  he  asked  "Arc  you  ready  to  die? 
Paxton  did  not  answer  the  first  two  times.  The  third  tunc  he 
looked  up  and  answered,  "Yes.  I hen  Jackson  shot.  Somehow 
Jacksoji  was  cleared,  (men  often  were  then  the  same  as  now)  but 
he  left  and  was  never  heard  of  around  here  any  more. 

That  was  in  mother’s  day,  not  mine,  as  was  also  the  hanging 
of  "Tex"  and  Johnson  from  the  old  wooden  railroad  bridge,  for 
horse  stealing.  Gee!  we  wouldn  t hang  a man  for  that  in  my 
day,  they’ve  never  been  worth  enough, — horses  1 mean. 

Seems  anything  that  happened  in  our  day  is  modern  while 
anything  that  happened  just  before  we  were  born  is  ancient  or,  least, 
long  ago.  1 remember  the  biggest  dance  the  country  ever  had. 
It  was  in  the  "rock”  store  when  Campbell  and  Stebbins  dedicated 
their  new  building. 

I was  one  of  the  little  ones  who  couldn’t  keep  my  eyes  open 
any  longer.  In  the  midst  of  all  that  glory  I fell  asleep  and  was  put 
back  with  a dozen  or  two  others  to  sleep  in  a pile  of  sleigh  robes 
that  had  been  brought  in  out  of  the  cold  and  placed  on  some  goods 
boxes.  Occasionally  I'd  wake  up  and  nibble  on  my  sandwich  and 
pickle.  Even  yet  when  1 shut  my  eyes  I can  hear  that  music,  " Tur- 
key in  the  Straw"  and  the  caller,  from  his  high  perch  yell.  "Bird  hop 
out  and  the  Baboon  in,  three  hands  round  and  you  go  again." 

ON  A CATTLE  RANCH 

(By  permission  of  James  Condit  of  Bliss,  Idaho.  Prom  * Idaho 
Farmer.’’  Christmas  prize  story,  1923.) 

"The  Christmas  that  stands  out  most  prominently  in  my 
memory  was  way  back  in  the  80's,  when  I,  a long,  lanky  youth  of 
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1 9,  was  general  manager,  crew  and  cook  on  a cattle  ranch  near 
American  Falls,  Idaho.  American  Falls  of  that  time  consisted  of 
three  buildings — store,  hotel  and  saloon,  all  built  of  logs  and  roofed 
with  dirt.  The  saloon  did  a thriving  business,  d he  saloon  keeper 
usually  handed  the  boys  a bdl  about  equal  to  their  pay  check  each 
month,  sometimes  allowing  a small  margin  over — enough  to  buy 
a pair  of  overalls. 

“I  had  no  use  for  the  bug  juice  that  Oliver  put  out.  it  being 
made  chiefly  of  blue  vitriol,  shooting  and  fighting,  but  the  fact 
is,  I was  homesick  to  sec  mother,  50  miles  away,  and,  incidentally, 
a brown-eyed  school  teacher  who  was  to  spend  the  holidays  in  the 
neighborhood. 

I induced  the  boss  to  send  Bill  down  to  sling  hash  to  the 
cattle  Christmas  day,  and  1 was  to  have  my  first  leave  ol  absence  lor 
several  months.  On  my  next  weekly  trip  to  town  for  my  supplies 
1 'blowed'  myself  for  the  biggest  box  of  candy  Campbell  and 
Slebbins  had  in  stock  for  the  brown-eyed  school-marm.  The  morn- 
ing of  the  24th.  which  came  on  Friday  (my  lucky  day),  although 
the  alarm  clock  disturbed  my  slumbers  earlier  than  usual,  it  was  not, 
as  usual,  consigned  to  the  lower  regions.  11  the  boss  had  seen 
the  length  of  time  it  took  to  feed  those  300  bovines  he  would  have 
increased  my  herd  to  a thousand.  1 got  together  my  earthly  pos- 
sessions, which  consisted  ol  a saddle  and  a hall-wild  cayuse  called 
‘Blue  Stem,’  whose  only  redeeming  quality  was  to  make  tracks,  and 
he  certainly  made  tracks  that  day.  I arrived  at  my  destination  in 
time  to  say  'hello'  to  the  home  folks  and  see  the  brown-eyed  school 
teacher  ride  by  in  another  fellow  s rig  on  their  way  to  the  celebra- 
tion at  our  home  town,  which  boasted  ol  a saloon,  dance  hall  and 
store  building.  T he  Christmas  tree  was  to  be  in  the  hah. 

“I  saddled  a fresh  horse  and  joined  a crowd  of  young  fellows. 
We  we  re  soon  on  our  way  to  the  doin  s.  We  had  a jolly  time 
at  the  Christmas  tree  that  night.  The  Christmas  peace  pervaded  the 
atmosphere  that  evening — there  were  only  two  lights  and  those 
confined  to  the  rear  of  the  hall.  'No  shootin'  allowed'  so  they 
didn't  attract  much  attention. 

“In  the  frolic  that  followed  I made  myself  particularly  con- 
spicuous, but  who  cares!  I succeeded  in  getting  an  invitation  to 
cat  Christmas  dinner  with  the  school-marm  next  day,  and  piomptly 
accepted.  Incidentally,  she  quit  teaching  in  a couple  of  years  and 
has  been  cooking  Christmas  dinners  for  me  ever  since.  J.  E.  C. 
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Chapter  VIII 


The  first  people  to  go  out  for  higher  education  were  the 
Spark  girls.  I remember  them  as  distinguished  ladies,  college  gradu- 
ates. Even  now  I bow  before  Mabel  Sparks  (Stuart)  and  Ethel 
Sparks  (Siders)  as  the  ideals  of  my  child  fancies.  I think  many 
other  girls  owe  gratitude  to  these  splendid  young  women  whose 
noble  characters  helped,  in  this  wilderness  to  lift  our  ideals  up. 
Although  they  grew  up  on  a cattle  ranch  they  never  used  slang 
nor  made  an  unlady-like  gesture.  They  could  ride  as  well  or  better 
and  endure  as  much  dust  and  wind  and  Idaho  sun  as  any  young 
women  who  now  style  themselves  ‘cowgirls’  and  yet  were  prepared 
to  take  a place  in  any  society,  without  fear. 

The  Sparks  were  the  first  people  to  install  a telephone.  For 
the  sake  of  cattle  buyers  they  extended  one  from  the  depot  at  Amer- 
ican Falls  to  the  old  Mule  Shoe  ranch.  It  was  the  “talk"  of  the 
country.  Sam'  Baugh  said  you  could  go  in  there  any  old  time  and 
hear  Walter  Sparks  playing,  out  to  the  Mule  Shoe  ranch.  Soon  as 
it  was  in  order  "Doc  West  called  up  Fex  Vickery,  the  cook 
Thomas  Sparks  had  brought  from  1 exas.  1 ex  was  mighty 
proud  of  a phone  call  until  he  heard  some  one  say:  "That  you 
‘Tex,’  you  old  sun-of-a-gun,  etc.,  etc."  Some  one  was  sure  cussing 
him  at  the  other  end  of  the  phone  but  he  couldn  t make  out  who 
it  was  and,  worse,  he  couldn  t get  at  him.  lie  lived  ovet  twenty 
years  trying  to  find  out  who  had  so  belittled  him  but  he  ncvci 
did  find  out. 

“Billious"  McDaniels  was  a cowboy  who  also  came  here  from 
Texas  in  the  80’s.  Although  a small  man  and  a gentleman,  always 
a gentleman,  "Billions  had  been  a whirlwind  from  the  word 
go!"  It  was  “Billious"  who  roped  the  "smokestack  of  an  Oregon 
Short  Line  engine  in  Blackfoot.  1 he  engine  got  away  with  his 
rope  so  he  figured  the  next  engine  that  came  down  must  be  the 
same  one  bringing  his  rope  back.  Naturally  he  had  to  lope  that 
one  loo.  Of  course  men  did  things  in  those  irresponsible  days  that 
we  wouldn’t  call  rcsonable  at  all  now.  1 he  Volstead  act  has  put  a 
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stop  to  many  a burst  of  humor.  T hese  same  hoys  gel  a lesson  before 
the  judge  on  correct  driving  and  it  isn't  so  thrilling. 

Well  the  West  was  young  and  had  to  sow  its  oats. 

"Billy'  McFarlane,  alias  Stokes  and  a cowboy  known  as 
Hathaway  held  up  the  train  at  American  Falls  when  the  band  was 
enroute  to  Boise  to  furnish  music  at  the  great  event  of  the  admission 
of  the  territory  to  statehood.  The  musicians  protested.  "We're  late 
a'ready."  "We  don't  care,  we  can’t  go,  so  git  out  and  play  for  us.’’ 
They  did  play  for  two  good  hours  before  the  cowboys  let  them  go. 

Stokes  afterward  killed  Rube’  Wilson  in  a dance  hall  at  Amer- 
ican Falls.  It  is  often  told  that  "Billions”  was  one  who  helped 
hold  up  the  band — we  do  not  know.  It  might  be  that  some  folks 
tlnnk  there  couldn't  have  been  a daring  thing  done  around  here 
unless  he  was  in  it.  But  we  know  of  many  cowardly  things  that 
"Billious”  McDaniels  was  not  in  and  many  a brave  honorable  thing 
that  he  was  in. 

Wonderful  stories  were  told  about  the  wonders  of  Mexico  so 
"Billious"  once  packed  up  his  things,  took  his  young  wife  and 
went — but  he  came  back  and  ever  since  has  said,  "Snake  river’s 
good  enough  for  me."  "Billious”  is  still  with  us  and  so  is  "Johnny” 
Hutchinson.  The  worse  thing  we  can  say  about  "Johnny”  is  that 
after  settling  down  in  an  irrigated  village  he  spent  thirty  years  trying 
not  to  be  a "Mormon.” 


Cl  IAPTER  IX 


BLACKFOOT 

It  is  hardly  more  than  twenty  years  since  the  stage-coaches 
which  had  been  used  to  carry  the  mail  to  Mackay  and  Challis 
and  Custer  from  Blackfoot  were  lined  up  on  Bridge  street  and  sold 
at  auction.  They  were  fantastic — picturesque.  Child  that  I was 
I wanted  to  buy  one.  I knew,  because  1 had  been  told,  and  heard 
so  many  say  so.  that  they  would  soon  become  extinct  in  the  West. 
* * * I have  never  seen  one  since,  in  use. 

The  land  office  was  at  Blackfoot.  Most  of  the  settlers  on  the 
Bottoms  held  squatters  rights  at  first,  later  the  homestead  law  was 
granted.  One  man  often  “proved  up"  on  his  own  and  his  neigh- 
bors land  at  the  same  time.  The  government  was  glad  to  have 
people  come  to  stay,  as  the  earlier  settlers  had  not  done  that. 

So  Blackfoot  was  a town  to  be  respected  by  settlers  from  Ox- 
ford to  the  Montana  boundary.  I hen  the  establishment  of  a 
gristmill  and  lumber  yard  by  Hopkins  about  1880  added  to  its  im- 
portance. Before  that  time  the  few  farmers  who  raised  grain  would 
take  a grist  to  the  mill  as  far  as  Eagle  Rock  or  McCammon  (either 
a two  days’  trip  from  the  Bottoms)  and  return  with  flour  and 
bran,  minus  the  toll  for  rolling. 

It  was  this  custom  that  caused  “Hi"  Cherry  to  exclaim  at 
the  high  prices  of  sugar  the  new  factory  put  out.  “Gosh,  that’s  no 
good,  I thought  you  could  lake  a sack  of  beets  to  the  factory  and 
bring  a half-a-sack  of  sugar  back.” 

Speaking  of  “Hi”  Cherry,  he’s  the  man  Wm.  J.  Bryan  always 
called  for,  in  the  crowd,  whenever  he  came  to  Blackfoot.  “Hi” 
was  guide  for  Bryan  on  his  first  trip  to  the  Yellowstone. 

The  one  great  fear  of  “Roughie”  Howells’  life  is  that  he’s 
afraid  that  he’ll  get  to  looking  like  “Hi”  Cherry  when  he  gets 
old.  Some  folks  say,  “It’s  funny  how  much  he  is  getting  to  look 
like  ’Hi'  used  to."  By  the  way  the  last  time  I saw  “Roughie” 
he  was  getting  ready  to  help  Harry  Hamilton  to  the  mountains  with 
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the  cattle.  He  was  busy  greasing  the  wagon  wheels.  Just  then 
“Jake”  Baird  rode  up  and  asked,  Where  s Dog  Hake?  I just  met 
a fellow  who  said  he  saw  some  of  my  cattle  at  Dog  Lake.  I helped 
manufacture  this  desert  and  I never  heard  of  Dooog  Laaakc  before. 

“Roughie”  said,  'Well,  1 reckon  you  have  been  here  about  as 
long  as  I have.  When  I fust  come  them  buttes  were  nothin  but 
little  knoll  hills.”  And  he  went  right  on  greasing  the  wheels.  I 
said,  " ‘Roughie’  what  kind  of  wagon  grease  is  that  you  re  using 
with  School  Boy  on  it?”  He  looked  a little  sneaking  and  said, 
“Well  we  ran  out  of  grease  and  I figured  that  was  all  this  peanut 
butter  was  good  for.” 

That  wasn’t  any  worse  than  "Hi  Cherry  oiling  the  phono- 
graph records.  He  said  he’d  oiled  every  imaginable  place  that  the 
machine  could  squeak  and  now  he  thought  he’d  better  try  the 
records. 

Like  many  others  "Hi”  has  been  called  dishonest.  If  he  was 
he  always  gave  to  anyone  in  need.  Once  neighbors  were  suic.  Iiom 
circumstantial  evidence,  that  he  had  stolen  a calf  lrom  Abby  Sloan. 
One  Mrs.  Adams  who  didn’t  know  who  “Hi”  Cherry  was  asked 
him,  “Do  you  know  ’Hi'  Cherry?”  “Yes,  I know  him  pretty 
well,”  he  said.  “Well  do  you  know  he  stole  Sister  Sloan’s  call 
last  night?”  she  continued.  "Oh,  no,  Hi  said,  1 don  t think 
‘Hi’d’  do  a trick  like  that.” 

When  the  dry  farmers  came  in  from  everywhere  and  filled  the 
desert  with  latest  improved  modern  houses  or  lesser  barricades  against 
the  wind  and  sun,  a bunch  of  cowboys  stopped  at  the  homestead  of 
one  “Shorty”  Lyons  who  was  just  sobering  up  from  a society  jag. 
The  boys  were  hungry  and  wanted  dinner  but  “Shorty  refused  to 
get  up.  “Hi”  Cherry  went  out  and  got  a pile  of  dry  sages  and 
heaping  them  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  set  it  a-fire.  He  then  called 
to  the  boys  to  hurry  but  they  looked  back  once  to  see  that  Shorty 

did  get  up. 

Talking  about  the  day  of  the  dry  farmer  makes  me  think  of 
the  time  a certain  cowboy  went'  to  rope  a steer  in  front  of  a bach- 
elor-maid's cabin  early  one  morning.  She  opened  the  door  just  in 
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lime  lo  see  a foolish  looking  cowboy  with  his  rope  around  a husky 
sagebrush  in  her  dooryard.  1 lie  steer  bad  gone  on  and  letl  no 
tracks.  Naturally  she  always  thought  he  was  a drinking  "moon- 
shiner” (since  all  he  did  was  lift  his  hat  and  blush)  but  he  wasn't. 

But  as  for  roping  (some  do  and  some  don’t).  We  re  getting 
so  we  leave  most  of  that  stuff  lo  the  Indians,  bred  Bennet  (oldest 
son  of  Emma  Just)  was  a lelthanded  roper.  In  1882  he  won  stale 
championship  for  roping  and  was  long  considered  the  best  of  his 
time. 

Sam  Cotlerel  was  as  clever  a roper  on  open  range  as  one 
could  ever  find.  Me  knew  the  art  of  throwing  a seventy  foot  rope 
to  its  lull  length  while  his  horse  was  running  at  breakneck  speed. 
The  rope  would  just  quiver  and  seem  lo  stand  still,  then  when  you 
thought  it  was  a false  shot,  down  it  would  fall  and  the  prize  be  his. 
Somehow  Sam  never  could  show-off;  but  there  arc  plenty  of  us 
younger  generation  that  have  watched  the  master  strokes  of  this 
handsome,  lawless  young  man  on  the  desert  and  open  country. 

Once  Bodie  Watson  roped  a bear  on  the  desert,  fifteen  miles 
from  Blackfoot.  He  rode  that  entire  distance  without  ever  drawing 
a tight  lasso.  It  looked  like  he  had  to  run.  Bodie’s  father  was 
John  Watson,  Sr.,  a three  hundred  pound  man.  He  was  well- 
known  and  respected  for  many  reasons.  He  liked  to  tell  of  hearing 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  his  old  home. 
Then,  too,  he  was  a lover  of  knowledge  and  had  educated  himself 
through  reading  many  things.  Bodie  took  care  of  his  father’s 
cattle  on  the  Bottoms.  Whenever  he  and  his  father  disagreed  (which 
was  often)  his  father  would  proceed  to  fire  him,  but  Bodie  would 
say,  "I  won’t  go.  I’ll  show  him  I’m  goin’  to  stay  right  on  here.” 
He  was  our  neighbor.  We  often  enjoyed  his  wit.  He  played  the 
piano  by  ‘‘ear"  and  I’m  wondering  if  we  really  know  as  much 
as  we  think  we  do  about  music.  From  the  chords,  mostly  minor, 
he  brought  out  some  melodies  that  don’t  belong  to  any  class  I know, 
and  yet,  music,  it  surely  was.  I think  he  even  charmed  himself,  for, 
sometimes,  still  in  chaps  and  spurs,  he’d  play  and  forget  everything 
else.  « 

At  one  time  a young  man  got  in  his  way  at  a dance.  He  said, 
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“I'd  a-hit  him  but  it  would  be  a shame  for  the  poor  fellow  had 
no  head — just  his  backbone  growed  up  and  haired  over.’’ 

At  a party  one  night,  bis  wit  ran  high.  Some  one  dropped  a 
cake.  He  said,  “that  didn’t  sound  like  a cake  it  fell  like  a slab 
of  bacon."  Then  "Slim"  Rice  bought  a pie  and  he  whispered. 
“You’ll  have  to  get  a can-opener  to  open  that  one.  I he  next 
j day  he  said'  he  sure  was  sorry  for  the  Jones  boy  he  got  a dry-farm 
I girl’s  basket  and  it  had  nothing  but  the  running-gears  of  a jack 
rabbit  and  raisin  pie  in  it. 

’Used  to  seem  that  men  at  a dance  were  nearly  all  six-footers. 
Such  a man  now  towers  above  the  average  crowd.  Did  men  grow 
bigger  because  it  was  the  first  generation  on  new  soil  or  was  it  the 

largest  and  strongest  stock  who  came  West  first? 

While  I’m  writing  I’m  still  sleepy  from  the  party  last  night. 
On  our  way  home  at  four  this  morning  we  saw  a light  up  to  Bil- 
lions” McDaniels’.  While  we  were  coming  home  and  calling  it  the 
day  of  the  party,  “Billions"  was  getting  up  to  do  the  next  day’s 
chores  and  calling  it  another  day.  This  made  me  think  of  the  time, 
years  ago,  when  he  was  foreman  of  the  old  “70“  outfit  on  the 
round-up.  As  has  always  been  his  custom,  “Billions"  routed  every- 
one out  at  half  past  three  and  Mrs.  McDaniels  had  breakfast  ready 
at  four.  Bodie  got  on  his  horse  and  started  down  the  road.  “Bil- 
lions" called  out.  “Where  you  goin’  Bodie?"  Without  turning 
to  look  around  Bodie  called  back,  “Down  to  Lot  Payne’s  to  stay 

over  night.” 

At  present  many  characters  are  being  developed.  1 he  Bot- 
toms seems  to  make  men  individual.  I suppose  it’s  the  independent 
life  most  of  the  people  live.  There  are  a few  dirt-farmers.  Among 
this  type  are  the  Johnson  brothers.  For  hard  work  and  industry 
their  ranches  cannot  be  excelled.  Although  they  are  bachelors  their 
buildings  and  yards  make  women  ashamed  of  their  house  wifery. 
Still  it  makes  one  stop  and  wonder  if  it  isn’t  too  bad  that  there 
has  never  been  a son  there  to  climb  the  trees  and  smash  things  up  a 
bit  and  then  "fix"  them  up  again. 


Ci  IAP'1  I K X 


“DOC”  WEST 

One  of  ihc  most  truly  typical  We  Morn  characters  was  "Doc” 
West.  Me  was  the  son  ol  "grandma"  West  of  American  Palls. 

As  a lad  "Doe”  had  been  a cowboy  but  later  joined  his  broth- 
er-in-law, Walter  Oliver,  in  the  saloon  business.  He  organized 
the  first  baseball  team  in  American  balls  and  one  of  the  first  in 
Idaho.  He  was  for  many  years  its  pitcher.  Never  was  there  a 
modern  movement  begun  t Ha t he  did  not  sponsor. 

When  Power  County  went  "dry"  he  was  "wet.  As  long  as 

it  was  an  issue  lie  was  "wet"  but  as  soon  as  the  nation  went  "dry"  no 

man  under  the  protection  of  the  flag  was  so  truly  all-American. 

Whatever  was  a part  of  the  constitution  was  law  with  "Doc"  West. 

He  despised  a bootlegger  "for",  said  he,  "Any  one  who'll  bootleg 

will  steal."  When  Power  County  elected  him  their  chief  executive 

he  swore  to  uphold  the  law  and  every  one  who  knew  him  knew  he 

would  have  done  it.  /I  ft  "1  O 

jw  v JL  a d 

However,  shortly  before  he  was  to  have  begun  his  term  of 
office,  as  sheriff,  he  contracted  pneumonia  and  succumbed.  It 
meant  much  to  his  friends.  Honest,  and  brave,  and  kind,  he  will 
be  remembered  as  long  as  a vestige  of  the  old  day  remains. 

During  hist  illness  my  father  also  lay  near  death.  While  we 
wondered  which  would  be  first  to  go,  they  came  for  mother  and 
she  went,  unhesitatingly,  to  sec  him  step  out  into  the  night. 

Meanwhile  my  father  sat  at  home  and  wept  for  he  knew  that, 
in  their  youth,  "Doc"  West  had  loved  my  mother. 

The  funeral  was  held  in  Odion  hall.  I think  that  for  all  we 
didn’t  realize  it  then,  it  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
cowboys’  “West." 

Telegrams  of  condolence  came  in  from  Portland  to  Chicago. 
That  large  dance  hall,  the  only  building  in  town  large  enough  to 
hold  the  crowd,  was  packed,  to  the  doors.  There  was  no  sermon. 
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jusi  three  combined  choirs,  and  little  speeches  by  lifelong  friends. 
A paid  minister  would  have  lell  that  he  had  no  business  there.  1 he 
friends’’  speeches  were  short  and  ollen  choked  with  tears,  hut  it 
ever  a service  was  known  to  touch  the  hearts  of  an  audience  it  was 
at  the  passing  of  William  West.  It  seemed  that  class  distinction 
would  never  lift  its  head  again.  After  that  they  carried  him  out. 
Fvcryone  shook  hands  with  every  one  else,  broken  homes  were 
mended.  Some  husbands  and  wives  made  up  and  went  away  to- 
gether. From  miles  and  miles  around  friends  had  met  for  the  first 
time  in  years.  “Old  timers’’  went  back  to  their  homes  conscious  that 
death  is  very,  very  close,  and  secretly  feeling  that  the  west,  the 
old,  old  west  had  “waxed  old  and  was  vanishing  away.” 

About  two  years  later  when  my  own  dear  father  was  stepping 
into  his  bark  to  cross  the  harbor  bar  he  silently  watched  my  mother 
at  her  work.  "Mother,”  he  said,  “You’ve  been  a good  woman. 
How  little  in  my  young  life  I regarded  women — men  don’t  enough. 
A woman  sees  you  into  the  world  and  a woman  sees  you  out. 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  woman.” 

I think  it’s  up  to  women  themselves  to  win  back  the  place 
in  men’s  respect  they  held  in  the  days  of  my  mother’s  "west.” 

So  these  friends  lie  near  together  in  the  American  Falls  cem- 
etery where  Frank  Campbell,  Stcbbins  and  the  old  postmaster,  Ben- 
net,  as  well  as  many  of  early  days,  lie  in  state.  The  cemetery  over- 
looking the  falls  is  as  beautiful  a spot  as  Grant’s  tomb  on  the  Hud- 
son. And  it  will  not  be  covered  with  water. 


Chapter  XI 


CONCLUSION 

The  Stufflebeams  and  Hank  Garlick  and  Watsons  and  Hunts 
and  Burkes  arc  gone  but  still  Harry  Hamilton,  Sam  Cooper,  Colburns 
and  the  Rices,  John  Nelson’s  or  the  61  (sixty  oners)  and  the  other 
Nelsons  will  have  to  hunt  a new  stamping  ground  along  with  the 
Horse  Island  and  East  side  Bottoms  residents  who  have  lived  there 
long  enough  to  be  called  natives. 

Wherever  they  go  or  whatever  new  industry  calls  them  their 
hearts1  will  always  turn  back  to  the  lovely  green  bottom  land;  to  the 
perfume  of  its  thousand  grasses;  the  swaying  of  its  soft  green  cot- 
tonwoods; the  calling  and  screeching  and  hooting  of  its  myriads 
of  birds;  and  last — the  quiet,  quiet  places  where  many,  like  myself, 
have  found  rest  far  out  of  the  busy  world. 

Let  me  whisper  something  in  your  car — there  will  be  more 
gold  buried  in  the  bottom  of  this  great  artificial  lake  than  there  is  in 
a thousand  times  the  area  in  a “gold-mad”  world. — M.  K.  T. 
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